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MOVEMENT SPACE 


An abstract unit done on coquille board with lithographic 
: | pencil by a beginning design student at Ohio State University. 
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ART OUR CHANGING ECONOMIC SYSTEM 


"We have all come to a realization that the development of art can be achieved only through the solution of 
our economic problems, that without a healthy economic life there can be little either of art or culture. 


The depression will be banished through efficiency of distribution, not through efficiency of production. 


Inventors have created machines to produce more goods; technicians have studied ways of doing more with 
less labor; great administrators have received huge salaries for turning out more goods at less cost. 


Four percent of the population own ninety percent of the wealth and purchase less than eight percent of the 
consumer's goods. 


With the development of machine and mass production and with the perfection of technology, the relative 
proportion paid out in wages has constantly decreased, until today it probably isn't more than forty-five or fifty 
percent. 


The question | want to raise is how can the public pay for the goods that must be purchased or for the serv- 
ices that must be furnished in order to pay dividends on this capital. 


Under the present economic set-up not more than eighty percent of our working population can ever again 
be employed. 


No less an authority than President Franklin D. Roosevelt, on at least three different occasions has stated publicly 
that, even if we were to come back to peak production of 1928, there would be six millions of people unemployed. 


The great problem facing our civilization is what is to be done with this army of permanently unemployed. 


The permanent unemployment problem can be met only by employing millions more in the production of the 
non-material things of life and that some way must be found of so spreading out our national income, which | 
maintain is adequate, so that these millions can be supported while so engaged. 


Suppose that we divide all workers into two classes, those that produce non-material and those that produce 
material goods, or to put it another way, the necessities; and the less perishable—the semi-necessities. Without 
attempting an exhaustive classification of the non-materials, we shall have the following list: religion education, 
art, music, literuatre, medicine, research, philosophy, science, recreation and nursing. There never has been and 
never will be an over-production of these non-material, imperishable things of life. 


Certainly, the expansion of education increases the demand for education; the expansion of art increases the 
appreciation of art; the expansion of music develops the passion for music; the expansion of recreation develops 
the capacity for leisure, and so on through the whole list. 


The place of the artist in our economic system is in the production of the imperishables of life, in which 
there never has and never will be an over-production. 


Certainly no one will venture that any people anywhere at any time has ever over-developed beauty. 
We shall find plenty of creative artists when we create an environment that will encourage artistic production. 


Not only do we need many more creative artists, we need many more teachers of art. Even today few chil- 
dren in our public schools are having any chance to express themselves in the creative side of art. 


When we shall have come to a form of society which will aim primarily at the promotion of human welfare 
rather than at piling up profits, we shall find plenty of work for the seven millions of permanently unemployed in 
the field of art and in the production of the other imperishables. 


Excerpts from the Address of Dr. Frank E. Baker, Milwaukee State Teachers’ College. 
Given before the Fortieth Annual Convention of the Western Arts Association in Detroit, March 21, 1934. 
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IN THE WORLD OF CONTEMPORARY DESIGN 


A block print made by 
a pupil in the Theodore 
Roosevelt High School 
in City of New York. 


HIGH SCHOOL ART 


@ The splendid work that is being 
done by the art department of the 
schools of New York City reflects 
the modern educational belief that 
the child himself should be con- 
sidered first above all else. It is a 
concrete example of what can be 
accomplished by the realization 
that we are teaching children, 
whose life experiences, interests, 
and degrees of ability do not cor- 
respond to those of the adult. It is 
a grave challenge to those school 
systems whose art departments 
strive to make the child produce an 
imposed and foreign adult art. 


Concerning an exhibition of the 
art of the Theodore Roosevelt High 
School of New York City held 
recently, H. Rosabell MacDonald, 
Chairman of the Art Department, 
writes: 

“Creative youth ‘speaks for it- 
self from these walls. This work 
is the honest expression of high- 
school boys and girls who have 
chosen to give from three to seven 
hours a week to art-study because 
they love it. It is not the work of 
phenomenal art students. These 
young people have not been fet- 
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tered by pedagogues, nor in so far 
as is possible to keep them from it, 
have they been influenced by com- 
mercial technique or set standards 
of taste. Their studies represent 
their own efforts, guided by teach- 
ers, who, having integrity them- 
selves, have also had a respect for 
the integrity of their students. 


The goal in this work, including 
the drawings, compositions in 
black and white and water colors, 
has always been the same: to pro- 
vide for every child an opportunity 
to release his own record of the 
world. This kind of _ release- 
through-expression quickens one’s 
perception to a degree that makes 
all of life more thrilling. 


It is hoped that this showing 
will give evidence to the public of 
the value of this type of education. 
Only a very small percentage of 
our young people are able to enjoy 
the privilege of this kind of train- 
ing in our overcrowded classrooms 
of today. Yet more and more are 
enlightened educators announcing 
their belief in just such expression 
as a saving factor in the world of 
tomorrow. 


WHISTLER'S MOTHER 


@ “An Arrangement in Gray and 
Black” but which the world knows 
as “Whistler’s Mother” will be re- 
turned to New York for a two-day 
showing before it sails on May 19 
for its home in The Louvre. It 
must be in Paris by June 1 to be 
displayed there in celebration of 
the one-hundredth anniversary of 
Whistler’s birth. 

The famous painting was lent by 
The Louvre to the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art in the fall of 1932 for its 
Exhibition of American Painting 
and Sculpture held from October 
31, 1932 to January 31, 1933. Af- 
ter the Exhibition closed, the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art, through the 
courtesy of The Louvre, directed 
the Whistler portrait on a tour of 
the United States. Under the Mu- 
seum’s auspices the painting has 
been shown in San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, St. Louis, Cleveland, Co- 
lumbus, Toledo, Baltimore, Kansas 
City and at the Chicago Century 
of Progress, where it remained on 
view for five months. 

It is now being exhibited in the 
Dayton Art Institute, at Dayton, 
Ohio, where it is protected by 
armed guards, a heavy rail, and a 
hidden alarm which sets off a loud 
gong if the picture is moved the 
fraction of an inch. In addition, 
rectangular boxes at each side of 
the painting house photo-electric 
cells which guard the picture day 
and night with a “wall” of invis- 
ible light. If a trespasser should 
step across this unseen line of pro- 
tection, a siren would sound. 

Late this month the “Mother” 
will travel to her son’s native state 
of Massachusetts, to be shown in 
Boston. Unfortunately the time 
for display in that city has been 
cut from one month to a little more 
than two weeks, due to the neces- 
sity for the return of the painting 
to Paris before June 1. Boston, 
however, will have the privilege of 

Continued on page 26 
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A group of children in a 
modern school of the pro- 
gressive type. They practice 
art but are not taught it. 


RECONSTRUCTION EDUCATION 


Gustave Courbet, a French painter who lived 
through the tumultous revolutionary period of nine- 
teenth century France and who ended his life, to the 
disgrace of the French people, in exile, used a phrase, 
which our President Wilson made famous sixty years 
later. Courbet, in pleading for a new art, said “one 
fit for democracy”. Now democracy in plain English 
means the brotherhood of man, or to put it in another 
way, equal inheritance for each one of us. No demo- 
cratic art produced Michelangelo with his specialized 
education in classic art, made possible by the patron- 
age of the Medici family, and the first question that 
arises is, “If we had a democratic art, would we have 
to give up our Michelangelos?” and the second, “‘Well, 
what if we did?” 

The last two years has seen an apparent debacle in 
art education. School after school has cut out the art 
teacher entirely. Others have reduced their work to 
a limited number of grades. No appropriations have 
been made for materials. The best prepared teachers 
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By ALICE R. ROBINSON 


have been glad to accept any salaries, or to change, 
for the sake of a livelihood, to the teaching of other 
subjects. And yet, never before has art been given the 
position of importance in the development of man that 
it is being given today. The old study of the wars of 
kings has been superceded by a study of the creative 
output of the people in their times of peace. What 
were they doing—what was their culture? About all 
that we have in many cases are pots and pans and 
these we are avidly treasuring, because they tell us 
even a little of the thing that we are interested in— 
the spirit of man. Our modern progressive school is 
based on art—our one unalienable right, we insist. 
How different a viewpoint from that of the educator 
of the generation that preceded this, who threw back 
his head and threw out his chest and boasted that he 
knew nothing about art. 

He must scratch his head in perplexity—this ‘“‘old 
fogy’—when he sees cropping up all over the country 


Continued on page |! 
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PHOTOS COURTESY OF DE SOTO MOTOR 


SPEED DETERMINES NEW FORMS 


One of the chief differences between the present and 
the past is the factor of speed. Never in the history 
of the world has there been such facility of movement. 
Speed is a keynote of today. Since the opening of the 
twentieth century engineers have worked unceasingly 
to gain more and more fleetness with the maintenance 
of safety. The automobile now travels at sixty miles 
an hour with ease. The airplane has achieved speeds 
in excess of four hundred miles an hour. The rail- 
roads, forced by competition, have increased their 
rates of speed. Steamships now cross the Atlantic 
Ocean in less than five days. Everything is being done 
to eliminate time and space as far as possible. 
wireless telegraph, the telephone, the radio, make con- 
tact which is instantaneous. Distance means less and 
less as time goes on. Barriers are being pushed far- 
ther and farther back. Whether or not we realize it, 
we are living in a wonderful age of progress. Inven- 
tion supersedes invention. Our tempo has been stepped 
up to a breath-taking pace. 

In attaining great speeds of locomotion the element 
of air-resistance was a tremendous deterrent. Engi- 
neers and designers set about overcoming this, espe- 
cially in the field of aviation and the science of aero- 
dynamics was evolved and perfected. The result was 
streamlining. It was in December of 1903 that the 
Wright brothers proved to the world that it was pos- 
sible to fly a machine that was heavier-than-air. One 
of the first problems which they had to face was this 
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By CARLTON ATHERTON 


same thing, wind-resistance. The more it could be 
overcome, the less power would be necessary to propel 
the machine. Since then designers have learned how 
to streamline practically every inch of a plane’s sur- 
face. Racing planes have attained tremendous speeds, 
and transports that formerly cruised at seventy-five 
miles an hour travel comfortably now at one hundred 
and sixty. The continent can be spanned in less than 
a day. 

The railroad has been the most conservative of all 
lines of transportation. Trains have altered very little 
during the span of our memory. But, forced by the 
competition of bus-lines and air travel, great changes 
are taking place. In Europe there are trains that are 
so streamlined that they look like Zeppelins on wheels. 
In Germany one of them makes a speed of a hundred 
and nine miles an hour. There is a train in Russia 
which is truly streamlined and on which the wheels 
have been replaced by spheres or large ball-bearings 
which run in a groove. Other highly modernized trains 
are being operated in France and England. In America 
there are two lines now constructing all-metal stream- 
lined trains. There are two one-car trains designed to 
overcome wind resistance, now in operation. Accord- 
ing to prophecy we may soon cross the continent in 
fifty hours. Aero-dynamics has already begun the 
revolution on rails. 

In marine transportation steam replaced the sail and 
coal has to a great extent been supplanted by oil. The 
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As the automobile, the 
airplane and ocean liner 
appropriate those forms 
which in nature are de- 
signed to resist opposing 
forces they not only ac- 
quire much greater effi- 
ciency but take on a new 


beauty of line and mass. 
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next step was the logical one, that of the application 
of the principles of aero- and marine-dynamics. A 
great amount of study has been made on the resistance 
of both air and water. The most modern ships have 
blunt bows, short sloping stacks and curved super- 
structure. Transatlantic records have been broken 
and rebroken. In the near future we are promised new 
ships which will take us to Europe in three days. It is 
gratifying to note that the new ships are by far the 
most comfortable in every respect, and are naturally 
getting the great share of passenger traffic. 

The automobile was slow to change. It was never 
considered as an all new problem, but simply the im- 
provement of the horse-drawn vehicle. Even the con- 
tour was made similar. Note how the motor replaces 
the horse. And despite all the improvements that have 
been made, motor cars in general are still not expres- 
sive of their function. In fact, the designers of the 
first automobiles endeavored to make their machines 
look as much like buggies or surries as possible in 
order to remain within the acceptance of the public. 
After all their only objective was to get rid of the 
horse. The strange thing is that despite all engineering 
principles and the laws of aero-dynamics, the resem- 
blance shouid have persisted through all these years. 
During the last thirty years many minor changes have 
been made: glass windshields and doors were added. 
Later the new torpedo-type open bodies became the 
style and then the visorless sloping windshield. The 
last and most complete change in body design came 
this year with the advent of the new Chrysler and 
DeSoto cars. For the first time in the history of auto- 
mobile manufacture the motor car takes on the appear- 
ance of a motor car and begins to know that it is not 
a substitute for a horse-drawn vehicle. It, also, is be- 
ginning to make use of the science of aero-dynamics. 
There may be things about the design which are not 
perfect as yet, but the final break with the old tradi- 
tion, bringing the automobile into the tempo of the 
day is more than commendable. 


The sweeping changes in the shapes of all these 
vehicles of travel are bound to have a tremendous effect 
on our conception of form, since we are a roving 
people. Persons otherwise unconscious apparently of 
form are very much aware of the changes in line of 


These composite photographs 
illustrate the new simplicity of 
line and form so characteristic 
of the insistence on function and 
economy of means. These are 
symbols of the present day and 
are some of the chief factors of 
our changing cesthetic viewpoint. 
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each new motor car. The improvement in design of 
motor cars, ocean liners, airplanes, and trains will 
have more effect on the aesthetic reception of people 
in general than can possibly be estimated. The old set 
standard of taste is being pushed back and a newer one 
is supplanting it. The transition is coming about not 
so much through a philanthropic desire on the part of 
the manufacture to better the individual as through 
competitive business and a growing pride of the article 
produced. This change is affording a new kind of ap- 
preciative release and is quickening the perception to 
the new beauty which is growing up about us, making 
life fuller with a widening interest. 


One very noticeable innovation made by the advent 
of the airplane and also by the skyscraper is the ap- 
pearance of a new perspective. The perspective of the 
Renaissance no longer usurps the field. The horizon 
no longer contains the conventional vanishing point 
but the center of the earth or some point in space. 
With the new tendency to explore and evolve, this has 
been reversed and called inverse perspective, in which 
case the eye holds the vanishing point. Our horizon 
is continually broadening and changing. It has been 
predicted that all familiar objects will have changed 
their form in a period of a few years. Many have 
already done so. 

Another change brought about by speed in transpor- 
tation is the rapidly disappearing nationalism. We are 
now more than conversant with all types of national- 
istic design and are consciously or unconsciously 
absorbing them, adopting some aspects, rejecting 
others. This same thing is happening all over Europe 
and is bringing about a new style which will not be 
contained within the boundaries of a nation or even 
a continent, but something which will be expressive of 
all of our culture—at least occidental culture. 

The effects of streamlining are to be seen all about 
us. It has had a tremendous influence on the trend de- 
sign is taking. As is very natural, it has, no doubt, 
been carried too far. A streamlined waste-paper bas- 
ket may seem ridiculous, but if it is easier to keep 
clean the departure is justified. With time and orienta- 
tion of the designers it will find its logical place in the 
developing style. 
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OUTBOARD 
PROPELLER 


Made by the Aluminum 
Company of America, 
this was chosen as the 
second most beautiful 
object in the Exhibi- 
tion of Machine Art. 


Walls were moved, ceilings dropped, lights changed 
as a day-and-night shift of workmen transformed 
the Museum of Modern Art of New York into a com- 
pletely new modern background for the Exhibition of 
Machine Art, which opened recently. For the first 
time, the Museum is giving as much importance to the 
installation as to the Exhibition itself. The back- 
ground against which the objects are displayed is not 
general but specific and has been designed to concen- 
trate maximum attention on each object individually, 
yet to give a certain coherence to a display of more 
than a thousand items. In this way the diffusion of 
interest so confusing in the usual museum display 
will be avoided. As the installation has been planned 
from the point of view of the observer, the Museum 
is keenly interested in the reaction of the public. 

False ceilings were constructed of muslin, through 
which overhead lighting diffuses evenly. The entire 
floor plan of the Museum and the surfaces of the walls 
are changed by movable screens, panels, and spur 
walls of aluminum, stainless steel, and micarta, and 
by coverings of oilcloth, natural Belgian linen, and 
canvas painted pastel blue, pink and gray. Stands 
and display tables are built of aromatic cedar ard 


BEAUTY FORM 


Circassian walnut, shelves of black and white Carrara 
glass. 

Three methods of display are employed: isolation— 
a water faucet, for example, is exhibited like a Greek 
statue on a pedestal; grouping—the massing of series 
of objects such as saucepans, water glasses and electric 
light bulbs; and variation—a different type of stand, 
pedestal, table and background for each object or 
series of objects. 

Sprngs, gears, cables, chemical, capsules, carpet 
Sweepers, and kitchen cabinets are among the useful 
objects shown. They have been selected for the Ex- 
hibition not only on the basis of their usefulness but for 
their beauty of form, finish and material. On the third 
fioor will be a “jewel room” where shining precision 
instruments, sections of wire, watch springs, and tiny 
ball bearings will be displayed on black velvet. 

Mr. Philip Johnson, Chairman of the Architectural 
Department of the Museum, directed the Exhibition 
of Machine Art. He is responsible for the creation of 
the installation, all of which is being built by the Mu- 
seum’s own workmen. Mr. Johnson is widely known 
for his original ideas in museum display. His installa- 
tions of previous exhibitions, notably “Objects: 1900 
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SPHERICAL 
GLASS JAR 


This was designed by 
Walter Dorwin Teague, 
made by the Corning 
Glass Works, and shown 
in the Exhibition of Ma- 
chine Art in New York. 


MACHINE ART 


and Today” held at the Museum of Modern Art in the 
Spring of 1933 and ‘Modern Architecture” in 1932, 
have had influence not only in the museum field but 
in commercial display as well. 


At last a prophet has found honor in his. own.. 


country. Now that the machine age, so long despised 
and condemned as ugly, has been recognized by the 
Museum of Modern Art as a creator of beauty, there 
may be fewer artists sighing for “‘the glory that was 
Greece and the grandeur that was Rome.” In cities 
built by machines, in the country that is the home of 
the machine, people are beginning to see a beauty of 
line, finish and material in the commonplace objects 
that surround them—in the twisted strength of steel 
cables, the shining smoothness of aluminum tubing, 
the delicate design of precision instruments, the geo- 
metric pattern of a ball bearing, the polished perfec- 
tion of glass and copper utensils. 

The objects displayed in the Exhibition of Machine 
Art that is attracting thousands to the Museum of 
Modern Art in New York, where it is currently in 
view, have been selected as the finest examples of 
machine design in this country. Usually the design is 
the unconscious result of the efficiency compelled by 
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mass production. Where it is due to the directed art 
of an industrial designer, it is simply a conscious ap- 
plication of machine principles. Even a brief survey 
of the Exhibition will demonstrate to the most prej- 
udiced. observer. that the machine .age is characterized 
by beauty as pure and exact and enduring as mathe- 
matics. 

On the opening day a committee composed of Miss 
Amelia Earhart, Professor John Dewey and Professor 
Charles R. Richards met at the Museum to judge the 
Exhibition and to select the three most beautiful ob- 
jects on display. Their first choice was a section of a 
large spring made by the American Steel & Wire Co.; 
their second, an outboard propeller made by the Alumi- 
num Company of America; their third, a ball bearing 
made by S K F Industries, Inc. While these three 
judges were meeting at the Museum, Miss Frances 
Perkins, Secretary of Labor, was judging the Exhi- 
bition by catalog in Washington. Miss Perkins’ first 
choice was a small spring made by the American Stee! 
& Wire Co.; her second, the outboard propeller which 
was the second choice of the other judges; her third, 
a brass plumb bob made by Eugene Dietzgen Co., Inc. 


Continued on page 25 
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NEW CENTURY PROGRESS 


A new World’s Fair at Chicago will be seen this 
summer. The Fair of 1934 is re-opening June 1 with 
a new color scheme, greatly enlarged and varied new 
lighting effects and an important rearrangement of 
the grounds to make room for new buildings and ex- 
hibits. The Ford Building will be as large as the 
Travel and Transport main building, and this is one 
of many other major additions. Chief element in the 
re-mapping of the Exposition grounds is the master 
stroke of moving the Midway from the center of the 
Fair to an ideal location along the lake shore of North- 
erly Island. 

With all these brilliant new and improved aspects 
of the Greater Fair of 1934 there is an entirely new 
attraction that will take this year’s visitors into an- 
other world of enjoyment and interest. This is the 
unprecedented series of foreign villages. No such 
group of foreign communities, from long ago and from 
out-of-the-way places of the world has ever before 
been assembled. 

The mediaeval Belgian Village of last year charmed 
millions of Fair visitors. It will be seen again this 
year, with additions and improvements. Its age- 
weathered stone towers, winding cobbled streets, 
quaint buildings, milk carts drawn by dogs, halberd- 
iers at the gates, old-world population and exact de- 
tail of life in old Flanders proved one of the Fair’s 
- most popular attractions. It gave the cue for the build- 
ing of the many picturesque villages that will be seen 
this year. 

One of the largest and most elaborate reproductions 
of a strange foreign community ever seen on Ameri- 
can soil will be the Spanish Village. Senor Nicholas 
Arias, assistant commissioner from Spain to the Fair 
of 1933, is head of Espana Touristica, the syndicate 
sponsoring the village. Its three acres will be covered 
by reproductions of historic castles and other build- 
ings from the six most famous provinces of Spain. 
The structures dating from as far back as the eleventh 
century in which was built the Monastery of Poblet, 
which houses the famous shrine of the Virgin of Pilar. 
Old streets will wind through the village in which will 
be a native population with their workshops and res- 
taurants overshadowed by the towers of feudal Spain. 

Method of reproduction and structure of the archi- 
tecture and antiquities of the villages is that which 
proved to give such a complete effect of reality in the 
Belgian Village. The architects and antiquaries made 
moulds and rubbings on the spot from the ancient 
buildings to be reproduced. Exact drawings and color 
sketches are made of structural details. Then, on the 
ground where the reproductions are to be erected casts 
are made in plaster from the moulds and an exact 
duplicate of the original structure can be built and 
colored to reproduce faithfully the weather worn ap- 
pearance. The detail is carried out even to the paving 
of the streets. 
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Adjoining old Spain and reminiscent of the Moor- 
ish conquests is the Tunisian Village. It will be a 
typical North African townlet with its “souks” or street 
bazaars threading their devious way through the busy 
little town. There will be a mosque where a “‘mullah” 
or priest will call the faithful to prayer, and an Arab 
theater where free performances by sword throwers, 
mystics, snake charmers and dancers will be given to 
the accompaniment of native musicians. 

Arab merchants in their picturesque garb will dis- 
play brass and leather ware, jewelry, rich orienta! 
rugs, pottery and many other excellent examples of 
desert handicraft. North African artisans will ply 
their trade as jewelers, rug makers, basket weavers, 


potters, shoemakers and olive oil pressers. There will 


be typical Tunisian restaurants. Members of the 
Royal Guard of the Bay of Tunis, picked soldiers of 
that country, may be brought to the village next 
summer. 

Appropriately near will be the “Oasis,” a Moroccan 
pleasure spot planned for leisurely enjoyment. It will 
represent the village center of a town on the edge of 
the great desert. Free entertainment for the visitors 
will be given—by a Bedouin war dance, drills of the 
French Foreign Legion, sword swallowers, mystics, 
fire eaters, dervishes who walk barefooted on sharp 
nails and broken glass, Arab gymnasts and the evolu- 
tions of Oriental dancers to native music. Around the 
walled enclosure will be native craftsmen, hammering 
silver and brass, carving leather, weaving rugs and 
gossiping over their thick, sweet coffee. A native 
restaurant will serve such delicacies as “kibobs” and 
“cous cous” with mint flavored tea. 

Across the Mediterranean the village tour leads to 
old Italy. Entrance to the Italian Village is a repro- 
duction of the gateway of Signa with a tower that is 
a reproduction of the Campanile of San Gimignano. 
The visitor will find himself in the Piazza Benito Mus- 
solini, with the vias Marconi and Cristoforo Colombo 
to his left and right and before him a rising street 
to an antique Roman Temple of Apollo. From the 
balustrade at its rear one looks down on the Cortile 
Italo Balbo, tile paved and surrounded by arcaded 
loggias. A leaning tower from Bologna stands in 
Balbo court. The tower is an exact reproduction of 
the feudal garrisenda tower of the thirteenth century. 
Picturesque houses and shops will line the ways. The 
main restaurant will have an Italian Garden on the 
jake front and a stage for dancing. 

Farther north in Europe is ‘‘La Suisse Pittoresque’”’ 
the Swiss Alpine village. It will have as background 
a reproduction of the Alps, more than 200 feet high 
with synthetic snow, chalets, St. Bernard dogs and 
other features. The village is to nestle at the foot of 
the Alps and to be a reproduction of the older portions 
of Berne, capital of Switzerland. Swiss watch makers 

Continued on page 24 
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Reconstruction in Art Education 


Continued from page 3 


a new school of education which builds a whole system 
on the growth that the child can make if he is given 
opportunities for a creative life. He must see the art 
courses of our colleges and our universities crowded. 
He must see art museums full of the most curious 
earnest seekers after an understanding of this strange 
self developing something. He must be wondering at 
the demand for adult classes in art that is being made 
everywhere in our National Recovery programs. He 
must see amateur players’ clubs increasing every day 
and wonder why the professionalized theatres are 
closing doors. He must see art communities, like 
Woodstock and Carmel, taken as models for ways of 
rich living. He must see craft clubs and choral clubs 
being organized by the thousands. What is it that is 
happening? No educator in the year 1934 is boasting 
that he knows nothing about art. He is hurrying to 
the first available place to find out about it. He is 
told that it is the natural growing life of the intelli- 
gent child or adult, that it is the registry of the intel- 
lectual health of a community. One eminent sociol- 
ogist contends that the cultural status of a city def- 
initely effects its financial budget, that a city that 
supports an art gallery and pays the salaries of trained 
art leaders just naturally gives $40,000 to child wel- 
fare work, while a larger city that does not have its 
cultural rating gives only $10,000. - 

There is a strange undefinable word in our lan- 
guage—that is “happiness”. Wealth cannot buy it, 
power does not touch it, but sometimes when beauty 
has been created we have it. And it is because of this 
that every American citizen is saying, “If it is in this 
thing called art that we find happiness for ourselves 
and our children, we will have it.” 

Then why have we put out of our schools the art 
teachers? I hasten, before it is too late to make the 
reply, for those of us who are connected in any way 
with appointment bureaus know that we are putting 
them back in again. But all of us who are familiar 
with the old public school art know that the old system 
was not “delivering the goods’. A clean slate is a won- 
derful thing and if this one will only have written at 
the top, “A school should not teach art but have it’, 
we will have no regrets as art educators. 

Under this new system the art teacher would be 
transformed into a director, providing opportunities 
for art expression in the school life of the child. Many 
children, as well as many adults, have to be persuaded 
that eating a box of chocolate creams in the end does 
not justify one’s enthusiasm for chocolate creams, and 
it is this lack of perspective that makes necessary a 
position of art director in our public schools. A person 
who, because of his education and training knows the 
art possibilities of a situation, can be of the greatest 
inspiration to the uninitiated. We laugh at the older 
generation for stressing the teaching of skills but we 
do not laugh at any teacher who can so inspire a pupil 
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with respect for himself and his work that he is will- 
ing to make the personal sacrifices that are necessary 
to acquire skill. At the beginning of this paper I asked 
if our scheme for a democratic art would exclude a 
Michelangelo. I do not believe so. Once in a while a 
man is born who is more articulate than others. In 
the case of Michelangelo a whole period was made 
understandable through his art, and even the histo- 
rians of kings named it the age of Michelangelo. That 
it was not democratic he has told us in his art, he 
would have lied if he had told us otherwise. 

Much of the art director’s work in our new schools 
is concerned with materials and physical equipment. 
The painting of stage sets, the making of models, the 
learning of art crafts, all involve material equipment 
that makes necessary trained supervision. The use of 
films, slides, photographs, in order to arouse the crea- 
tive imagination involve an educational background. 
The controlling of selfish instincts in an individual 
child, the wise encouraging of shy and backward chil- 
dren in a democratic society, involve an educational 
background. An educated director is most necessary, 
but how different the education must be from the old 
one that made possible a system where an outline for 
art lessons was worked out in September and expected 
to be still vital in January, or from that of a teacher 
who rushed into every fifth grade in the city and had 
every fifth grade child paint a yellow flower and then 
into every sixth grade and had every sixth grade child 
paint a blue flower pot. All this when prancing horses 
or knights accoutered for battle was what the children 
were probably wanting to paint. Or greater still, the 
difference from that of the old art teacher who put 
the whole emphasis of the year’s art work on an annual 
exhibit and who spent hours of her time choosing and 
mounting and actually doctoring up examples of school 
art. Every bit of it imposed on the child, and with 
no relation to his taste, his natural abilities or his child 
life—the only excuse being the enhancing of the posi- 
tion of the teacher and the bamboozeling of proud 
parents. 

No more rows of boys and girls starting a design 
for a wall paper at 10:15, Monday, February the fifth 
and continuing it until Friday, March the sixth! No 
more wall paper designing anyway—what healthy 
American boy has a yen for designing wall paper in 
the first place? And who would willingly design it if 
there is no chance of it ever being used? In our new 
schools the walls are decorated by the children, and 
time honored photographs of the Coleseum or of 
George Washington respectfully put in the library 
files to be called for when needed. And as for the even 
rows of seats, when they go the progressive school 
has come, and as for everybody doing the same thing 
at the same time, why should they? 

Nothing presents more natural opportunities for 
learning than the dramatic performance of the min- 
lature stage, but everyone does not need to write the 
play, nor does everyone need to paint a set. The value 

Continued on page 
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HIGH SCHOOL PUPILS PAINT MURALS 


It is vitally important that art problems relate 
directly to the pupil himself, or, the community. If, 
for example, a boy designs and fashions a toy, he 
grasps the principles involved much more readily and 
remembers them much longer than if he is given an 
abstract problem to work out. It is even more desir- 
able if the problem has a direct and easily recognized 
relationship to the community. Then, in addition to the 
values of practical creative effort, the pupil realizes 
the fact that he has become a useful social member. 
This realization of civic responsibility stimulates him 
to greater effort and really surprising progress is 
made. Illustrative of this type of community art 
project has been the painting of murals at the Fenger 
High School in Chicago, shown with this article. The 
most ambitious project of this nature at the Fenger 
school was the mural decorations for the school cafe- 
teria. Some idea of the magnitude of the work can be 
gained from a description of the cafeteria room. Floor 
space is so extensive that 1200 can be seated. Ceiling 
height is almost forty feet. Extending across the 
front of the room is a balcony, about twenty feet from 
the floor. On the face of this balcony are five panels, 
each four feet by eleven feet. The designing and 
painting of murals for these panels became the major 
project of the art department. 

Material costs were estimated at about two hundred 
and fifty dollars. Inasmuch as the cafeteria shows a 
profit of approximately one-fourth of a cent on each 
meal the management and school authorities agreed 
that the cost of paint and canvas should be borne by 
the cafeteria. Six students in the art department were 
assigned to execute this project. Indicative of the 
varied nationalities that are being fused into American 
citizenry are the names of these six boys: Frank 
Syssens, Jacques Der Boghossian, Michael Kokan, 
Harry Rosinski, Carrol Carlson and John Rosenberger. 
Each boy was 16 years of age and a sophomore. 

The undertaking presented many problems for the 
instructor not met with in regular class work. The 
painting would require many months. Could the in- 
terest be sustained for so long a period of time? 
Mural painting requires a much larger conception of 
subject and must be handled on a much grander scale 
than easel painting. Could the boys get the larger 
viewpoint? Each pupil had been trained in such a 
manner that he had developed a strong individuality, 
how, then, could these paintings be created and painted 
by these six boys and, at the same time, be made to 
possess the necessary quality of unity? The work 
could not be done in a classroom. Where could a studio 
be improvised for the painting of murals? Then, too, 
there were disciplinary problems to be considered. 
While the instructor was criticizing and. directing the 
work on the paintings in the separate studio, the reg- 
ular art class must take care of itself. Could teen age 
students be depended upon to govern themselves? 
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Furthermore, all work was to be done entirely by the 
ones to whom the task was assigned. The instructor 
was an advisor only. Would the results merit the 
space to be decorated? These, and other problems, 
made the project seem particularly difficult. It was 
only upon the assurance of full cooperation of the 
Principal and his Assistant that the instructor decided 
to risk a happy solution to the many phases of the 
undertaking. 


A few days were spent in discussing the subject 
matter. It was decided that the subject of foods had 
a most intimate relationship to the cafeteria and was, 
therefore, most appropriate. The center panels, on 
each side of the clock, it was decided should be de- 
voted to the manufacture and distribution of foods. 
Adjacent panels were devoted to form subjects, 
namely: Farm Products, Sea Foods, Meats and Trop- 
ical Fruits. Additional space could be utilized to de- 
velop the food motif still further, in the event that the 
results of the experimental panels were satisfactory. 


Each boy submitted designs drawn to scale of one 
and one-half inch to a foot. Inasmuch as it was very 
desirable that the compositions be uniform in style 
and character, it was decided to have one of the boys 
draw up all the designs. All of the boys had had 
practice in designing on the preliminary drawings, so 
it was not felt that this specialization of work would 
detract from the educative values of the project. Frank 
Syssens was the boy selected. While Frank was mak- 
ing the designs the other boys were stretching and 
sizing the canvas. The size was very carefully pre- 
pared in the following manner: one-half pint each of 
glycerine and boiled fresh linseed oil were thoroughly 
mixed in a container and allowed to come to a boil 
over a slow fire. To this mixture was added potash 
the size of a pea, the whole being vigorously stirred 
until the potash was dissolved. In a double boiler a 
separate solution was prepared. Twenty sheets of 
gelatine were added to three quarts of water, the mix- 
ture boiled slowly with continuous stirring until the 
gelatine was thoroughly dissolved. Then one table- 
spoon of powdered alum and one and one-half pints of 
powdered white zinc. After thoroughly mixing, the 
two solutions were combined and thoroughly stirred 
while hot. The ten ounce duck was given three coats 
of this solution, two on the front and one on the back. 


Two of the pencil sketches were then completed and 
squared in half inch markings. The canvases were 
marked in six inch squares with a chalk line and the 
drawings enlarged with charcoal by the boys who had 
prepared the canvas. The designer made such correc- 
tions as were necessary. Next a large quantity of 
fixative was made by adding powdered resin to de- 
natured alcohol until the solution was saturated. The 
fixative was applied with a hand sprayer. 
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Machine Art 

Continued from page 25 
the Electric Boat Co., and the triple mirror for light 
signals made by Carl Zeiss, Inc. Runners-up are a 
graduated measure of Staybrite nonoxyd metalware 
manufactured by L. D. Cahn Co., a picture frame by 
Design Engineers, Inc., an aeroplane propellor by 
Hamilton-Standard Propellor Corp., and a Streamline 
Monel metal sink, made by International Nickel Co., 
Inc. Voting will close a week before the end of the 
Exhibition, April 30, and the winners will be placed 
on special display during the last week of the show. 


Reconstruction in Art Education 
Continued from page || 


of the whole performance cannot be measured as so 
many spoonfuls of learning for each child, but a wise 
director, by continually encouraging puppet plays, 
marionettes, shadow screens, offers opportunities un- 
dreamed of by an art class that is forced to sit in 
straight rows of seats. 

The imposing senior play is just as bad as the 
annual art exhibit and must go if we are to have an 
art fit for the democracy of children—which I think 
is just as much to be respected as the democracy of 
adults. An exhibit of children for children is the only 
school exhibit that can be justified, whether it be in 
the form of a dramatic performance or an art exhibit. 
Parents, of course, have their rights but they should 
be taken by educators, as they are taken by children, 
as naturally as one takes the seasons. They should 
come and go, but the art life of the child should be 
independent of the parents’ tastes and interests. Par- 
ents should be living an art life of their own, and here 
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it is that a whole new world is appearing. Reconstruc- 
tion in art education is involving the adult as well as 
the child. It is the grown person, the fathers and 
mothers who are demanding these art classes, these 
players clubs, these choral societies, these new mu- 
seums, these art activities. Time was, last year it 
might have been—things happen so fast these days 
that it is difficult to keep up with them—when a most 
remarkable interest was being taken in the education 
of the child. Before that time if a group of women 
had been meeting together in an informal situation 
such as an afternoon tea, the subject of conversation 
had been fixed. It was the operation, and anyone who 
had been so unfortunate as not to have had anything 
“out” was just conversationally forlorn and there was 
nothing to be done about it, but at the time to which 
I refer the subject underwent a most phenomenal 
change and mothers with passionate enthusiasm threw 
themselves upon progressive education. They were, I 
think, sponging off the intellectual excursions of their 
children and making a substitution for a desired in- 
tellectual excursion of their own. When they came to 
themselves, as many people have done this last year, 
the substitution was not adequate, an art life of their 
own was demanded and it is because of this that the 
whole United States is sizzling with a new activity. 
We are turning up our noses at our old type form 
furniture and buildings, we are painting colorful 
friezes in our kitchens and our bathrooms. Our public 
buildings are getting out of the clutches of our con- 
servative architects and into the hands of an expres- 
Sive populace. I wish I had statistics on the number 
of murals that are being painted at this present time 
in the United States in our schools, children’s wards 
in our hospitals, public buildings and private offices. 
Many of these murals are not costing any more than 
the seven or eight coats of paint, rubbed down between 
each coat until the perfection of machine work had 
been secured, but they indicate a change of emphasis 
by the American people from the wonder of the me- 
chanical perfection of the machine to the wonder of 
the mind of a man. What has happened to the stage 
extravaganza’? How long is it going to take until the 
moving picture theatre is as out of date as the ampico? 
That is an easy one—yjust as long as it takes to estab- 
lish rental libraries for films in our neighborhoods 
and cheap projectors in our homes. Back of all these 
wonderful new things are plain men and plain women 
seeking for that elusive something that comes only 
with self development and after a trial of this and 
a trial of that they do not hesitate to say, “But it isn’t 
bringing me happiness”, and go back to their pots of 
paint, their beds of red roses and their violins. 

We are having reconstruction in art education, we 
are having reconstruction in other things—we are 
looking at ourselves in amazement. Can it be possible 
that an education in what is healthy for our bodies 
and healthy for our minds is actively effecting our 
attitude toward the steam roller of tradition? If it is 
so, a democratic education has justified itself. 
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MODERN ART 


The Museum of Modern Art announced that an en- 
dowment fund of over six hundred thousand dollars 
has been raised, thereby securing permanently for the 
Museum the famous Bliss Collection of modern paint- 
ings, bequeathed conditionally to the Museum by the 
late Miss Lizzie P. Bliss three years ago. The time 
limit in which the Museum under the terms of the 
Bliss bequest was obliged to establish itself financially 
as a permanent institution in order to qualify to re- 
ceive the paintings expired March 12. 


The Bliss Collection is valued at three-quarters of a 


million dollars and is one of the most important col- 
lections of modern paintings in the world. No other 
public institution in this country has in its permanent 
collection so many of the finest examples of the leaders 
of the modern school. 


A. Conger Goodyear, President of the Museum, 
issued the following statement: “It is a fitting climax 
to the five experimental years of the Museum to secure 
permanently the great collection of modern paintings 
bequeathed conditionally to the Museum by Miss Lizzie 
P. Bliss three years ago and to establish the Museum 
as a permanent institution. Under the terms of her 
will the Museum was required to satisfy the executors 
of her estate that the Museum was a permanent insti- 
tution. One million dollars was originally set as the 
total endowment needed to meet this condition. Mr. 
Cornelius N. Bliss, chief executor of the estate, re- 
duced this requirement because of the prevailing un- 
favorable business conditions to $750,000. Subse- 
quently he has generously accepted the sum of 
$600,000, which has been secured, as sufficient evi- 
dence that the Museum has attained permanency, with 
the strict understanding, however, that the Museum 
will continue its efforts to attain the goal of $750,000. 
I have every confidence that this amount will be raised 
by the end of April of this year.” 


Commenting on the donor herself, Mr. Goodyear 
said: “The life of Lizzie P. Bliss was a life of wide 
interest in the arts and in charity. She held a unique 
place in the affection and devotion of all who knew 
her and of many who knew only her name. To many 
institutions and undertakings she gave generously of 
her personal service and financial support. The Kneisel 
Quartet, the Juilliard Foundation and the Armory 
Exhibition of 1913 all enjoyed her substantial back- 
ing. 


“During the last two years of her life the Museum 
of Modern Art was her chief interest. A founder of 
the Museum and its Vflice-President, she had a prin- 
cipal part in its establishment and in the conduct of 
its activities. Her splendid legacy of paintings, draw- 
ings, and prints which the Museum has now received 
gives it a high place among public institutions of 
similar purpose. 
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“Miss Bliss’s collection bears the hall-mark of her 
unerring taste and fine courage. Her interest in mod- 
ern art began long before there was any general recog- 
nition of its value. As the years went on her collec- 
tion increased steadily but no picture could find « 
permanent place on her walls that, could not stand the 
test of the masterpieces that already hung there. 


“Thanks to the generous support of its friends, the 
Museum has now been able to meet the condition 
wisely fixed in Miss Bliss’s will.” 

The most important milestone in the career of New 
York’s Museum of Modern Art has been passed quietly 
without appeal to the general public—already over- 
burdened with demands on its generosity. The En- 
dowment Fund has been contributed by 125 subscrib- 
ers, over 93 per cent of them already annual members 
of the Museum, a membership which has nearly 
doubled within the last year. Included in the total is 
a grant of $100,000 from the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York. Plans for the continuance and comple- 
tion of the drive will be announced shortly. | 


Alfred H. Barr, Jr., Director of the Museum, com- 
mented on the gift: ‘‘With the Bliss Collection, New 
York can now look London, Paris, Berlin, Munich, 
Moscow and Chicago in the face so far as public col- 
lections of modern art are concerned. Without it we 
would still have to hang our heads as a backward com- 
munity. 

“Even in the fourth year of the depression the Col- 
lection is valued at $750,000. It contains a Renoir, an 
oil and many drawings by Degas, a Daumier almost 
identical to the famous ‘Washerwoman’ of the Louvre, 
paintings by Pissarro, Gauguin, Seurat, Toulouse- 
Lautrec, Matisse, Modigliani, Picasso, Arthur B. Da- 
vies, Walt Kuhn, and scores of drawings and prints. 
Most important of all are the Cezannes—11 oils and 
§ watercolors—twenty paintings in all, the largest 
group of Cezannes that have ever been given to a 
museum anywhere in the world. 


“The Bliss Collection is of fundamental importance 
to the Museum of Modern Art. By securing this mag- 
nificent group of modern paintings we have laid the 
cornerstone of our permanent collection.” 


The Museum has grown steadily since it opened its 
doors to the public on the 12th floor of the Heckscher 
Building in 1929. In the spring of 1932 it moved into 
a home of its own in the five-story building at 11 West 
53rd Street, its present location. In five years the 
Museum has held 34 major and scores of minor exhi- 
bitions which have been attended by nearly 900,000 
persons. In connection with its exhibitions the Mu- 
seum has published 27 catalogs known throughout this 
country and Europe for their scholarly introductions, 
profuse illustrations, and lists of detailed information 
about modern art. 
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The Museum of Modern Art does not serve New 


York alone. Its circulating exhibitions have toured 
the country and have been seen in more than 60 cities 
by over three million persons. Its membership, which 
is national, has nearly doubled during the past year 
and its attendance has increased 22.7 per cent. Art 
critics have accepted the Museum as a testing ground 
for the art of the past fifty years. The Museum has 
exhibited the work of more than 300 artists. 


In a recent letter Mr. George Blumenthal, President 
of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, stated that the 
Museum of Modern Art “has reached in a short time 
an importance to the art world of New York and I 
might say of America which is most creditable. We 
of the Metropolitan Museum of Art recognize that 
your Institution is today a very important link in the 
artistic life of our country as you can do many things 
in support of the younger generation of artists which 
are outside of our field of work. I am sure that ways 
will be found for close cooperation between the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art and the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art advantageous to both Institutions, to the public 
and to the artist.” 


Excerpt from the introduction by Alfred H. Barr, 
Jr., to the catalog of the Memorial Exhibition for Miss 
Lizzie P. Bliss held in May, 1931, at the Museum of 
Modern Art. 


“To write impersonally of Miss Bliss’ collection 
after having known Miss Bliss is very difficult. For 
those who were her friends something of her gentle 
and courageous spirit lingers about the paintings 
which she loved so much and which she left, perhaps 
reluctantly, in this world. 


Although she possessed well-chosen works of earlier 
and later periods, the most important part of her col- 
lection is the magnificent group of French paintings 
and drawings of the latter half of the 19th Century. 
Degas, Renoir, Cezanne, Pissarro, are included and, 
among a generation slightly younger, Seurat, Tou- 
louse-Lautrec, Gauguin, Redon—almost the entire 
roster of those pathfinders whose present fame is 
equalled only by the neglect or contempt which they 
endured so often when they were alive. Even fifteen 
years ago Miss Bliss, at that time one of the few 
American collectors who found their work admirable, 
received little sympathy for her enthusiasm—but to- 
day how amply is her courage vindicated! 


Her superb Daumier ‘Laundress,’ her Renoir ‘Land- 
scape,’ most of her 19th Century ‘old masters’ as well 
as her excellent contemporary paintings by Picasso, 
Derain and Matisse, were in a way a background, a 
complement, to the work of the two French artists 
whom she especially admired—Cezanne and Seurat. 
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Her eleven oils and ten watercolors by Cezanne give 
an almost complete picture of the work of the artist 
who has most influenced contemporary painting. His 
‘Self-Portrait’ in a lawyer’s hat painted during the 
sixties is an excellent example of his crude, rather 
labored but vigorous early style. The grandeur with 
which, during his maturity, he could invest even an 
awkward human figure is demonstrated in the 
‘Bather’ of about 1880. The small interior with the 
seated figure of the collector, Chocquet, is a jewel of 
the most precious quality in surface and color. The 
portrait of the artist’s sister and two watercolor 
studies for ‘bather’ compositions round out a remark- 
able series of figure paintings. 


Outstanding among her five Cezanne still-life paint- 
ings are the unfinished but magnificent ‘Apples,’ 
formerly in the Kelekian collection, and the sombre 
‘Oranges’ which glow like coals in a dark hearth. The 
early ‘Landscape,’ painted under the influence of 
Pissarro, the extraordinary ‘Pines and Rocks,’ are 
supplemented by a half dozen watercolors, among 
them a study of foliage which conveys as clearly as 
any work by Cezanne the patience and intensity of 
his observation and his unfailing sense of color. 


After she had completed her group of Cezannes, 
Miss Bliss turned increasing attention to Seurat, per- 
haps the last of the great artists of the 19th Century 
to win general recognition. Unfortunately his meticu- 
lous technique and the brief decade of his painting 
career have made his work extremely rare and recently 
extremely costly. In spite of these difficulties, Miss 
Bliss succeeded in adding to her single oil by Seurat 
what is probably the largest group of Seurat drawings 
in America. Had she lived she might also have added 
(as she desired to) the most important of Seurat’s 
landscapes.” 


Miss Bliss did not neglect American painting in her 
bequest. The sensitive “Italian Landscape” by Arthur 
B. Davies, the “Wine Press” by the same artist and 
“Jeannette” by Walt Kuhn are among the pictures left 
to the Museum. 
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OUR CHANGING POINT VIEW 


If art has an important role to play in modern 
industry, as many of us are convinced it has, just as 
truly does industry figure strongly in the production 
of modern art. 

Time was when the artist was one apart: a peculiar 
person, not only in his choice of a profession, but in 
dress and behavior. If a genius he was regarded with 
a certain amount of indulgence because of his rare 
talents. His eccentricities were smiled upon as amus- 
ing and perhaps attractive to the social set to which 
he was admitted. But as for regarding him as a force- 
ful individual, to be reckoned with in business as well 
as social life, that was quite impossible. What had 
anything so un-vital as art to do with industry, 
politics, or economics? 

Art was a plaything for the rich, a most suitable 
accomplishment for young ladies, who “took” oils or 
watercolors or pastels, much as one would take bitters 
for the blood. There was also china painting, and 
oh, the sins committed under that name! Will they 
ever be forgiven? Miniatures adorned the centers of 
plates; landscapes were stretched around their bor- 
ders. Sprays of naturalistic flowers tossed themselves 
across meat platters with a gay abandon, and the 
chocolate set vied with the berry dish in its portrayal 
of nature’s beauties. 

Then came the “conventional” treatment of the 
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By ROSEMARY KETCHAM 


flower. If our chamber of horrors were not already 
full, it would overflow with the output under this mis- 
nomer. “Away with the naturalistic—give us the 
conventional!” Then began the rule of the stilted, the 
stiff, the formal. Pick the flower apart. Rob it of all 
its grace. Arrange its parts with absolute symmetry 
on either side of an axis, make a unit of it, repeat it 
at regular intervals, and behold—we have design. 
No one of us is altogether free from guilt. We have 
all done it to a greater or less degree, and some of it 
was good. All was of a certain value when sincere. 

Far be it from us at this time to despise our past 
efforts: we are simply reviewing them. Fortunately 
the art element has persisted through them all in 
spite of our garblings. It surely must be a vital part 
of life, or it would have been killed long, long ago. 
It is like the proverbial Truth; it cannot be extermi- 
nated. 

A few years ago the conviction that art was more 
than a veneer of refinement and culture, something 
worthy of the attention of the business man as well 
as the dilettante, began to percolate through our 
national consciousness. <A thought of the unity of the 
arts began to dawn upon us, that art was not one 
thing, it was a thousand things well done; that a 
painting, a vase, a bit of textile design—all were art 
if good, and none were art if poorly executed. Now 
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we are immersed in another idea 
—that of the relationship of art 
and industry; and more than 
this, their absolute interdepend- 
ence. Industry could not exist in 
its present form apart from the 
art element. Art would soon 
die from starvation were it not 
for industry. Recognizing this, 
the modern designer does not 
scorn as themes for his patterns 
the various investions and com- 
modities of present day living. 
The rosebud garland, and the 
baskets of flowers of former 
days still hold sway to a certain 
extent in textiles. But the mod- 
ern American designer, keen to 
express today’s ideas appro- 
priately and forcefully, is not 
content to dawdle over rosebuds 
when vital forces are at work in 
political and _ industrial life. 
These call for the best in crea- 
tive effort. The pity is that 
while our manufacturers agree, 
at least theoretically, that the 

Continued on page 25 
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These designs were made at the 
University of Kansas showing 
the use of machine age motifs. 
Electricity, Light, Power, Move- 
ment and Traffic are all valuable 
motifs for the modern designer. 
Below is shown "Machine Age" 
designed by Tom _ Jones. 
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Characteristic lines like those shown below were 
made from many forms shown in the films. At 
the right and on page 20 are compositions 


derived from viewing the picture in motion. 


MOTION 
PICTURES 
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OFFER NEW INSPIRATION 


Indicative of a trend in the artistic world that is 
away from the static and potential towards the dy- 
namic and kinetic, is the recent commercial and edu- 
cational interest in the cinema. Still life and all that 
is motionless and at rest have been labeled obsolete by 
enthusiasts who have found in the moving line and 
mass in space a new source of inspiration of unex- 
plored potentialities. Correlative with this modern 
interest in movement, the cinema, as “the only medium 
known to man capable of recording, retaining, and re- 
producing visual motion,” has arisen and assumed 
considerable importance in the repertory of the com- 
mercial artist and the educator. 

Representative of the new interest in kinetic art is 
the article by Elias Katz, “Motion Pictures Aid Art 
Education,” which appeared in the January number 
of DESIGN. In this article, mention is made of three 
types of motion pictures which have already been pre- 
pared and used for artistic purposes: Models in Mo- 
tion, the Metropolitan Museum of Art educational film 
library, and films for teaching principles of space com- 
position. The possibilities of using films in the teach- 
ing of the history, appreciation and practice of art are 
here analyzed, and proposals made for removing the 
obstacles to an immediate solution of the problem of 
the use of the motion picture in art education. 

Used educationally as a means of approach in tech- 
nical art, where knowledge of design, drawing ability, 
and technical facility are important factors, the mo- 
tion picture becomes a storehouse of materials and 


By EMILY FARNHAM 


motifs (both static and dynamic) ; and, when skillfully 
employed, a source of stimulus for the production of 
a fresh and natural art expression. 


Limiting the use of the cinema in art education to 
the practice of art, and, further, to design, an experi- 
ment extending over several weeks was made at the 
Ohio State University in the use of moving lines as a 
source of inspiration for creative dynamic design. But 
before recording the materials, methods, procedure, 
and conclusion of the experiment, an explanation of 
terms relative to motion in art is pertinent. 


We call those expressions which result from the use 
of the motion picture “dynamic,” a word which per- 
tains to forces not in equilibrium and to motion as the 
result of force, to distinguish them from “static” ex- 
pressions, which are composed of lines and masses at 
rest or forces in equilibrium. Keeping in mind these 
meanings of dynamic and static art, and accepting 
“motion” as the accompaniment of the action of force 
on matter with resulting form, we arrive at an intrigu- 
ing conception of art as related to the physical world. 
Energy, the power by which anything acts effectively 
to move or change other things, becomes the funda- 
mental element in dynamic art, for it is energy which 
causes force to act upon matter. Energy is force in 
operation. And static art becomes that which is lack- 
ing in all energy and motion, so that in it only quiet 
matter and latent force exist. “Kinetic” art is that 
dependent upon or derived from motion; “potential” 
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"Stills made from motion 
pictures made by students at 
Ohio State University and 
used in developing designs 


art is composed of elements which exist by virtue of 
position, as opposed to motion. 


Now, having stated our problem and attempted an 
explanation of terms, we shall proceed to a statement 
of materials, method, and procedure. Films were 
chosen for their possibilities in the deduction of grace- 
ful and meaningful line. Two were employed: one of 
geese and swans, showing them, swimming in the 
water, in a variety of poses and from many advanta- 
geous angles; and another, of horses, which was used 
in the more advanced classes only. Each of these films 
was full of flowing, moving lines, which were at once 
characteristic of the bird or animal (and thus most 
usable in kinetic design problems), and beautiful in 
themselves. A similar introduction was given to all 
classes, irrespective of their stage of development in 
design. However, a different series of problems was 
afterward presented to the beginning classes in design 
than to those which were more advanced. 


Drawing. was needed in the initial process of the iso- 
lation of moving lines, and in the subsequent carrying- 
over of the resulting lines into effective design prob- 
lems. Technical facility in the use of the speedball 
pen and the brush by the beginning classes, and in the 
use of charcoal and poster paint by the more advanced, 
was required. 


The introductory problem was that of stimulation 
of the visual and the creative by the recognition and 
isolation of expressive action lines. Observation of the 
moving line, visual memory, and immediate technical 
expression were all brought into play in the method 
which we employed. 


First, the entire swan film was projected upon the 
screen, and the student, given instructions, ob- 
served the film in a very purposeless and general man- 
ner. At the start of the second showing of the film, 
the student was asked to note characteristic swan 
movements. Just before the third projection, he was 
told to look for single lines—fundamental, simplified 
expressions of swan movement—and to draw them im- 
mediately after the picture had stopped. During this 
and all succeeding showings of the film, only a small 
section was shown at a time, in order to facilitate 
visual memory. Different portions of the swan film 
were shown three or four times in the search for ex- 
pressive single lines. The classes in beginning design 
executed these lines in pen and ink, using a speedball 
pen point, while the advanced class used charcoal. 

In the same manner, and using the same motion 
picture as the source, a second page of swan lines was 
drawn in which the swan form was expressed first in 
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two, and then in three significant lines. This page was 
easier to make than the first because of the natural 
desire to represent form by outline, and because of the 
difficulty which the student usually experiences in ex- 
pressing action by means of the single line. 


Now the student had stored up in his mind, by 
means of visual memory, innumerable characteristic 
action lines of the bird which was the object of our 
study. Besides this, he’ had been stimulated by the 
moving picture introduction to the point where he was 
ready to create. The lines which he had seen, remem- 
bered, and expressed, had been new experiences. They 
possessed a new and meaningful quality which sepa- 
rated them from all the other lines which he had ever 
drawn before, so that the subsequent problems in 
which the swan lines were to be used were colored 
with meaning as a result of previous experience. 


Following the general introduction which has been 
explained above, the method of procedure for the be- 
ginning classes in design was as follows. First, the 
problem of designing a page of vase shapes derived 
from isolated swan lines was introduced. Discrimina- 
tion in vase form and the layout of the page were 
prime factors in this initial problem, which was ex- 
ecuted directly with a speedball pen. The next prob- 
lem, that of designing a single vase shape, was first 
done with a speedball pen in outline, and afterwards 
blackened and a rhythmic line design superimposed in 
free brush. Here interesting space division, due regard 
for the boundaries of the design, rhythm of shape, and 
the technical possibilities of free brush were stressed. 


The problem of designing a page of very simple rec- 
tangular compositions utilizing the swan form as the 
basic element was next introduced to the classes of 
beginning students in design. The compositions were 
done in single line with the speedball pen, and empha- 
sis was laid upon interesting space division. Lastly, 
two pages of single rectangular compositions, one hori- 
zontal and one vertical, were executed in pen and ink. 
These were first done in outline, with the later addi- 
tion of a middle value, obtained by texturing, and of 
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A vase and decoration develop- 
ed from some of the line studies 


made from motion pictures. 


black areas for dark. Balance of value, as weli as 
balance of line and pleasing division of space, became 
an important factor. 

The advanced classes, after observing and recording 
jines of horses by the motion picture method, designed 
murals that were derived from swan and horse lines 
and executed in charcoal on large sheets of paper. 
Adequate filling of space, the organic unity of the 
whole, and consciousness of the boundary lines of the 
design and of the purpose of the design played im- 
portant parts in the problem. As a final project, these 
classes executed murals in charcoal and poster paint, 
drawing and painting in a large manner directly upon 
large sheets of paper that were thumb-tacked to the 
wall. The first charcoal murals, which had been drawn 
upon comparatively small sheets of paper, served as 
preparation for the large murals, although these last 
were entirely new designs. Rhythm was obtained 
partly by sequence of color, laid on in poster style, for 
the most part directly from the jar, and with large, flat 
brushes. 

In conclusion to our experiment with the motion 
picture as a stimulus to kinetic design, we may say 
that we believe that the method employed resulted in 
a freedom, quality of line, and rhythm which static art 
forms would not have been capable of producing. We 


Vase shapes designed from lines 


derived from the motion pictures. 


FOR APRIL 


are certain that the problems which were presented 
as supplementary to the introductory research for sig- 
nificant lines possessed greater meaning for the stu- 
dent, and so were of greater educational value, than 
if they had been presented as isolated problems. 

Of course, there are innumerable ways to present 
this problem. Great variation is possible by causing 
the technical execution to occur during instead of after 
the showing of the film; by lengthening or shortening 
the time between the visual and technical divisions, 
thus emphasizing or subordinating the memory fea- 
ture of the method; and by using various motion pic- 
tures—films of plant growth, moving animals, moving 
birds, moving people. The artist and art teacher will 
be able to contrive many other problems for the de- 
velopment of the cinema approach to creative design. 

And we have experimented with only one phase of 
the possibilities of the motion picture in art education ; 
and with only one approach to that phase. There re- 
main the Metropolitan Museum of Art educational film 
library, and the films for teaching principles of space 
composition. There remain the history and the appre- 
ciation of art. Surely, when the cinema as an aid to 
art creation and art education, which is in its infancy, 
has received due experiment and encouragement, the 
art of the school will have been revolutionized. 
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OLD CHICAGO 


The old Galena and Chicago Union 
Railroad was used by Mary Glendon 
to make this block print illustration. 
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OLD AND NEW CHICAGO 


As an art and educational project in itself, how- 
ever, I had among others two primary objectives. 
First, I wanted my students to assume a serious atti- 
tude toward their block-print problem of illustrating 
an historical incident—essentially, an attitude that 
they were doing something significant enough for pub- 
lication, eventually in book form, rather than formal 
and routine class work for a grade. 

My second objective, which concerned the students’ 
approach and execution of each topic, was twofold. 
I wanted to provide specific problems in creative de- 
sign that challenged and developed their imaginative 
resources; and, at the same time, to acquaint them 
with the beauty of their environment and the facts of 
Chicago’s history. In many cases research was neces- 
sary to secure something of a comprehensive knowl- 
edge of the subject and, in other cases, actual observa- 
tions and visits were made to obtain usable sketches. 
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By CLARA MACGOWAN, Northwestern University 


Restricted and set as the topics were in substance, 
it was the challenge to the students to accept these 
limiting conditions and to solve their problems of de- 
sign despite them: in brief, to execute the subjects 
chosen so as to be historically accurate and at the 
same time as good as possible in line, dark and light, 
and pattern. Obviously, minor details and features, 
in instances, were omitted in order to achieve the best 
art form. In each print, however, the spirit or mood 
of the incident, or the main characteristics of the 
structure, were incorporated in the composition. 

As the student, after the final criticism of the inked 
drawings, was free in the actual cutting of the blocks, 
each print records his imaginative grasp of the sub- 
ject and his individual technique or method of execu- 
tion. 

From a muddy marsh on Lake Michigan to a city of 
stone and steel, one of the largest the world has ever 
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NEW CHICAGO 


The Century of Progress with its Travel 
and Transport Building were used by 
Virginia Presba to make this design. 


USED DESIGN INSPIRATION 


seen, the history of Chicago simply abounds in illustra- 
tive material. Indeed, its events and their physical 
symbols, buildings and structures, weave and inter- 
weave a dream as fascinating as any other that could 
be sectioned out of man’s entire history. Its story is 
a story of kaleidoscopic change—a rhythm of growth 
and destruction and more growth, the roots of its life 
extending throughout the entire Middle West. First 
seen by white men in 1673, the hardy Marquette and 
Joliet, and settled in 1803 and subsequent years by 
even more adventurous and rugged men, Chicago has 
been and still continues to be a vigorous pioneer city 
i nits fundamental character. In view of this latter 
fact, the linoleum block with its strong contrasts, vigor 
in line and pattern, and dramatic quality was chosen 
as the medium for portraying the story of Chicago. 
Executing Chicago’s history in block-print as an 
art project for every student in my Advanced Class 
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in Design of the Art Department, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, involved, naturally enough, several problems. 
To begin with, it was necessary to determine, from an 
almost limitless history, some fifty odd _ historical 
events and buildings which were of prime importance 
and which, when put together, resulted in historical 
continuity. This was generously solved by Dean James 
Alton James, Northwestern’s famous Professor of 
American History and author of The Life of George 
Rogers Clark, who not only prepared a list and made 
available the resources of the Chicago Historical So- 
ciety, but also wrote the text accompanying each plate. 
From this list members of the Advanced Class in De- 
sign were free to select any topic. This was carried 
out as far as possible, the choices, obviously being 
more and more limited toward the completion of the 
project at the end of two years. 
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NEW FASHION DESIGNS 


Displaying twenty-five scenes from contemporary 
life, ranging from a spectacular opera box to “kitchen 
technique,” and from “gym for figures” to “heavenly 
spins” in aviation clothes, The Fashion Group opened 
its Exhibition of Fashions and House Furnishings in 
“‘Man Made” Materials last evening with a private 
Pre-View Reception for 600 guests. The exhibition 
is in the Fashion Group’s own gallery on the seventh 
floor of the RCA building, 30 Rockefeller Plaza. It 
opens to the public Monday, April 2 for a month, from 
10 o’clock in the morning to 6 at night daily, and 
from 8 to 10 o’clock Tuesday and Thursday nights. 
There will be no fee. 

Eleanor LeMaire, distinguished interior architect, 
designed the exhibition, which is expected to draw na- 
tion-wide attention. Alice Sharkey, widely known in 
decorative and industrial arts, is its director. Marion 
C. Taylor is chairman of The Fashion Group’s exhibi- 
tion committee and Emma Lou Fetta, chairman of its 
press committee, is handling publicity and promotion 
on the exhibition. Brief talks were given during the 
reception by Mary Brooks Picken, newly-elected presi- 
dent of The Fashion Group, and by Miss Taylor, Rus- 
sell Patterson, the artist, and others. 


The exhibition has been designed to show in a dra- 
matic and modern manner the basic fiber and plastic 
materials of the age which have become of paramount 
importance in fashion and decorative fields as a result 
of mankind’s long laboratory search of media for new 
utility and beauty. All the multitude of clothes, jewels 
and other accessories and furnishings exhibited are 
made of rayons, acetates and cuprammonium and revo- 
lite textiles; cellulose sheeted materials and new bake- 
lite, formica, and other plastic developments of the 
age. 

Departing from the stereotype exhibition plan of 
formal booths, The Fashion Group has spotted its ex- 
hibitors throughout twenty-five gay and spectacular 
little scenes, each of which illustrates clothes to wear 
and the surroundings of various occasions, activities 
of modern life in town. There are scenes in kitchen, 
boudoir, shower, drawing room and country; on land, 
sea and in the air; at the theater, the opera, the races, 
bridge parties, cocktail parties, daylight and formal 
dining; in gymnasiums, at dude ranches and country 
and beach clubs, and on shopping trips; on train, in 
automobile, at desert resorts, and picnics in the up-to- 
date manner. 


A New Century of Progress 
Continued from page 10 


and lace makers are to be brought over. There will be 
out-door spectacles of native dancing, a troupe of 
yodelers, Swiss shops and restaurants. 

Another step north in little-known Europe and a 
step further toward old days is “Schwarzwalder Dorf” 
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—the German Black Forest Village, seen in Winter. 
There will be synthetic snow on the roofs of the build- 
ings, big icicles hanging from the eaves, snow-covered 
hills in the background, and a frozen mill pond in the 
center where ice skating will be featured all summer 
long. Air conditioning will play an important part in 
carrying out the illusion of frigid weather by main- 
taining the buildings at low temperatures. Surround- 
ing the mill pond will be houses in which will be ex- 
amples of German home industry. Visitors will see 
peasants making cuckoo clocks and wood carvers mak- 
ing canes. In a blacksmith shop hand forged souvenirs 
will be made while the customers wait. Home manu- 
facture of Kirsch will be shown. Several typically 
teutonic eating places and a huge restaurant will have 
German orchestras and strolling players entertaining 
both inside and outside the eating places. Tables will 
also be placed on the terrace overlooking the skating 
rink. | 


The French Village this year will be an interesting 
and instructive section of the old Montmartre quarters 
of Paris. 


England of the sixteenth century will be brought 
back in the Old English Village, which will occupy two 
and one-half acres on last year’s midway. To make its 
atmosphere comprehensive and to bring in historic 
features of great interest the village will include a 
reproduction of part of the famous Cheshire Cheese 
Inn of London, resort of Samuel Johnson and his lit- 
erary cronies. Johnson’s own table and chair will be 
there. Sulgrave Manor, ancestral residence in Eng- 
land of George Washington’s family, will be repro- 
duced. Another historic shrine will be the cottage of 
Ann Hathaway, Shakespeare’s sweetheart, at Strat- 
ford-on-Avon. Haddon Hall and the Church at Stokes- 
Poges where Gray wrote the “Elegy in a Country 
Churchyard” will be features. Entrance to the village 
will be by a reproduction of the gateway of the Tower 
of London with its antique decoration of scrolls and 
the halberds of the “‘beefeater”’ guards. 

Carrying on the story of the Old English Village and 
in the same manner grouping elements of deep asso- 
ciation is the American Colonial Village. Around its 
village green will be seen George Washington’s birth- 
place, Benjamin Franklin’s printshop, Betsy Ross’s 
shop, a cluster of Pilgrim cottages, the House of the 
Seven Gables, Paul Revere’s House, the Old State 
House in Boston, and a village smithy. Dominating 
one vista will be Mount Vernon and at the other end 
will be old North Church. Picturesque elements of 
early American history will be a pirates’ jail, stocks 
and ducking stool. All the attendants will be in co- 
lonial costume and the food at the two old inns will 
be the fare and with the service of their day. 


Substantial construction, historic accuracy and a 
great abundance of authentic detail will make all the 
villages fairly redolent of atmosphere. A tour of them 
will be a trip through strange places of the old world 
and back into history. 
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Our Changing Point of View 
Continued from page 16 


American designer is needed as a partner in the 
production of goods, they often prevent the output of 
the very type of art they advocate by purchasing 
designs abroad. This they do chiefly because these 
can be obtained in foreign countries at a price for 
which an American designer could not afford to make 
them. Will patriotism ever go deep enough to protect 
American design, even at the expense of a few dollars? 


Perhaps it is because of the present flair for the 
late Victorian in dress that textile manufacturers have, 
up to the present time, brought out a comparatively 
small number of industrial patterns. We have beheld 
the alluring grandeur of the National Parks, Pike’s 
Peak and the Yosemite in patterns of silks. American 
Indian motifs have figured in textiles, more or less. 
The map has had ts day as a motif for design. Paris 
suggested the kaleidoscopic effect and we fell in line, 
with many excellent and some very unfortunate re- 
sults. Aand now, we are ready, yes eager, to tell, 
through the textile pattern, the story of America’s 
industrial and social life as it exists today. Young 
American designers the country over are pulling at the 
leash so to speak. Will they be allowed freedom, or 
will they still be held back while America continues 
to get many of her textile ideas from abroad? 


Nowhere in America, more positively than in the 
Middle West, do we observe the tendency toward a 
sane but emphatic modernism in design; and in no 
phase of design is this more pronounced than in the 
textile pattern. 


The accompanying illustrations tell something of 
the type of work being done by students in the Depart- 
ment of Design at the University of Kansas. Here 
certain phases of technique are strongly emphasized: 
notably, good composition, carefully planned color 
arrangements, based on the recognition that value is 
of utmost importance as the foundation of a success- 
ful color scheme. So-called “freedom of expression” 
cannot take the place of a thorough technique. In 
designing for the machine one must recognize definite 
limitations. It is the very ability to work within 
acknowledged restrictions that indicates the designer 
worthy of his name. 

The illustrations shown indicate the industrial trend 
manifest in certain of the textile designs of the depart- 
ment. Not that the entire attention of the students 
tends toward the indutsrail in theme. One of the most 
commendable features of the work is its variety. 
General ideas are suggested as to the type of motifs 
suitable to be used for textile design. Each student is 
then given free rein for his own suggestion or inter- 
pretation and is regarded as an individual, to be con- 
sidered apart from all others. 

We have in no sense “arrived.” Far from it. But 
we are making progress. We are learning that design 
is more than beauty alone, valuable as this is. It is 
more than the formal arrangement of units over 
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Beauty of Form in Machine Art 
Continued from page ? 


Miss Earhart, who has lately added to her achieve- 
ments by becoming a designer of clothes that are both 
beautiful and appropriate to the age we live in, found 
it difficult to choose between the ball bearing and the 
section of spring. Asked why she gave the latter first 
place as most beautiful object, she said: “In design- 
ing clothes I made a buckle for a belt out of the ball 
bearing. And I have on my desk as an ornament an 
intake valve from an airplane because it is beautiful. 
Yet I chose this section of spring because it is satis- 
factory from every angle. One doesn’t have to know 
what it is to appreciate its form. I think that the 
Exhibition as a whole is a great step forward in that 
I believe people may see beauty in machines which 
so often we think of as only crude or lacking indi- 
viduality, which isn’t the case at all for anyone who 
has eyes to see.” 


Professor Dewey of Columbia, doctor of philosophy 
and famous: educator, was asked if he thought the 
Exhibition successfully demonstrated the beauty de- 
fined by Plato as composed of “straight lines and cir- 
cles, and shapes, plane or solid, made from them by 
lathe, ruler and square ... not beautiful relatively, 
but always and absolutely.” 


“I do not know just how I can put it,” Professor 
Dewey replied thoughtfully, “but I think it somewhat 
extraordinary that modern machine production for in- 
dustrial purposes should illustrate as well as it does 
the statement of Plato regarding the abstract beauty 
of geometric forms, made before any such thing as 
machinery existed. I hope that all those who are 
skeptical about the aesthetic possibilities of machine 
production will see the Exhibition. To my mind there 
is convincing proof that there is no essential opposi- 
tion between production for utility and for beauty. 
The problem is essentially one of design and finish.” 


Professor Charles R. Richards, head of the Museum 
of Science and Industry, outlined what he considered 
the role of the designer in the machine age. Professor 
Richards stated: “The true function of the designer 
for the machine, it seems to me, is first of all not to 
try to reproduce in the machine the creations of the 
craftsmen. These latter very often naturally express 
themselves in plays of fancy which result in ornament. 
The natural office of the machine is not to reproduce 
ornament but to produce lines that express function, 
process and material. Mass production when dealt 
with in this spirit can produce not only things that 
are appropriate to the machine but things of real 
beauty. The Exhibition is a demonstration of these 
possibilities.” 

The public has been invited to cast ballots for the 
most beautiful object in the Exhibition. So far, the 
voting has shown great diversity of choice. At present, 
the leaders in this unusual “beauty contest” are a 
large, highly polished brass boat propellor made by 
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Contemporary Design 

Continued from page 2 
showing it on Mother’s Day, an an- 
niversary with which the cele- 
brated painting seems inextricably 
bound up, especially so this year 
when the facsimile of the painting 
will be printed on a special issue 
of Government postage stamps, 
available about May 1. 

Thirty cities of the United 
States requested the privilege of 
showing Whistler’s “Mother.” 
Eighteen of this number have had 
to be disappointed because of the 
time limit set on the loan of the 
painting to this country. Its year- 
and-a-half visit to the native land 
of its painter, however, had been 
very generous and when the 
“Mother” returns to The Louvre 
she will carry with her the good 
will of the more than two million 
Americans who have seen her here. 


ROBINEAU MEMORIAL SHOW 


@ The Third Annual Robineau 
Memorial Ceramic National Exhibi- 
tion, which is open to the pot- 
ters of the nation, will be held May 
1-28 at the Syracuse Museum of 
Fine Arts, Syracuse, New York. 
This exhibition is in memory of 
Adelaide Alsop Robineau, eminent 
ceramic artist, and founder of DE- 
SIGN, formerly Keramic Studio. 
Any media in the ceramic field may 
be entered in the exhibition. Two 
prizes will be offered, one of fifty 
dollars for the best piece of pot- 
tery, and one of fifty dollars for 
the best piece of ceramic sculp- 
ture. Judges will be Gertrude Her- 
dle Moore, Director of the Memo- 
rial Art Gallery, Rochester; Prof. 
Arthur E. Baggs of the Ohio State 
University, and Guy Cowan of the 
Onondaga Pottery Company, Syra- 
cuse. The closing date for entries 
is April 21. Following the Syra- 
cuse showing, this exhibition will 
be on view at the Memorial Art 
Gallery, Rochester,, New York, 
from June 8 to July 2. Anyone 
desirous of obtaining entry blanks 
or further information should ad- 
dress Anna Wetherill Olmsted, 
Director, Syracuse Museum of Fine 
Arts. 

The jury of award which will 
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choose the prize-winning pieces in- 
cludes such well known sculptors 
and artists as Gutzon Borglumi, 
Charles Dana Gibson and Lorado 
Taft. A special tenth anniversary 
committee composed of prominent 
art patrons and educators has been 
formed to help celebrate the enor- 
mous strides made by soap sculp- 
ture during its first decade. 

The prizes in the Tenth Annual 
Competition will be awarded in 
four groups: professionals, those 
of any age, deriving their major 
incume from art; advanced ama- 
teurs, adults 21 years of age and 
over ; seniors, those 15 years of age 
and over, and under 21 years of 
age; juniors, those under 15 years 
of age. There is also a special 
group prize for the public, private 
or parochial school or class enter- 
ing the best exhibit of soap sculp- 
ture in which a group has partici- 
pated. In addition, there will be 
two special awards, one by the 
Gorham Company of Providence, 
R. L., for the sculpture best suited 
to reproduction in bronze; the 
other by Lenox, Incorporated, pot- 
ters, of Trenton, N. J., for the sin- 
gle piece of sculpture best suited 
to reproduction in pottery. In each 
case, the company will have the 
exclusive privilege of reproducing 
the piece chosen for sale at popular 
prices, after arranging suitable 
terms with the sculptor. Entry 
blanks for the competition and ad- 
ditional information may be ob- 
tained upon request by writing to 
the Committee, 80 East 11th St., 
New York, N. Y. All sculptures 
submitted in the contest will be 
publicly exhibited during the 
month of June in New York City, 
the National Soap Sculpture Com- 
mittee announced. After this ex- 
hibition, the entries will be divided 
into representative groups and 
sent on tour throughout the coun- 
try to be shown to the public at 
leading museums, art galleries, 
libraries and department stores. 
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IVORY SOAP SCULPTURE 


@ Thousands of sculptors are try- 
ing to carve themselves a slice of 
fame and fortune. This is indi- 
cated by the many sculptures al- 
ready received for entry in the 
Tenth Annual Soap Sculpture Com- 
petition which closes on May Ist, 
according to an announcement 
made by the National Soap Sculp- 
ture Committee of 80 East 11th 
Street, New York, N. Y. This com- 
petition, for the $2,525.00 in prizes 
offered by Procter & Gamble Com- 
pany, marks the tenth anniversary 
of soap sculpture’s bow to the pub- 
lic as a form of artistic expression. 
No entry fee is required for the 
competition. 

The jury of award includes: Al- 
exander Archipenko, sculptor, New 
York, N. Y.; George E. Ball, for- 
mer director of design, The Gor- 
ham company, Providence, R. I.; 
C. J. Barnhorn, sculptor, Cincin- 
nati Museum Association, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; Alon Bement, director, 
National Alliance of Art and In- 
dustry, New York, N. Y.; Gutzon 
Borglum, sculptor, Stamford, 
Conn.; Harvey Wiley Corbett, ex- 
president, Architectural League, 
New York, N. Y.; Harriet W. 
Frishmuth, sculptor, New York, 
N. Y.; Charles Dana Gibson, artist, 
New York, N. Y.; Robert Laurent, 
sculptor, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Leo 
Lentelli, sculptor, New York, N. 
Y.; Dr. Gustave Straubenmuller, 
former Associate Superintendent 
of Schools, New York, N. Y.; and 
Lorado Taft, sculptor, Chicago, IIl. 
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TECHNIC 


By FELIX PAYANT 


This new book is certain to prove most stimulating 
to art students and those persons of experience in 
search of new channels of graphic expression. It is 
just what art teachers everywhere have been want- 
ing. In it will be found illustrations from the work of 
outstanding teachers of design in various parts of 
America and Europe. An ideal classbook or teachers’. 
guide, reasonably prices. Order yours immediately. 


$2.00 POST PAID. 


KERAMIC STUDIO PUB. CO. 
307 SOUTH FRANKLIN STREET, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


30 Technics Explained 
Alll Profusely Illustrated 
Line Halftone Color. 
Smart Cloth Binding 


PENCIL PAINTING @ LITHOGRAPH 
CRAYON DECORATION @ CHAR- 
COAL TECHNICS @ SPATTER DECO- 
RATION @ STENCIL @ AIR 6RUSH 
SPRAY DECORATION @ FINGER 
PAINTING @ DRY PAINTING @ 
WOOD BLOCK PRINTING @ LINO- 
LEUM BLOCK PRINTING @ SILHOU- 
ETTE CUTTING @ PAPER CUTTING 
.@ PAPER MONTAGE @ COUNTER 
CHANGE @ THREE DIMENSIONAL 
DESIGN @ FREE BRUSH PAINTING 
@ CONTOUR DRAWING IN DESIGN 
@ RHYTHMO-CHROMATIC DESIGN 
@ DECORATIVE PAPER TECHNICS @ 
MOTTLE @ CRACKLE @ CRUMPLE 
PRINT @ PUDDLE-AND-SQUEEGEE @ 
OIL-AND-WATER @ DECORATIVE 
WATER COLOR @ TEMPERA COLOR 
PROCESS @ SCRAFFITO ON 
SCRATHBOARD @ BATIK @ PHO- 
TOGRAPHY @ PHOTO MONTAGE 
@ SANDPAPER LITHOGRAPHY @ 
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DECORATIVE ARTS 


REPRINTED From 


[A MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


= SO plates 11x14 A LITTLE MUSEUM COLLECTION 
= beautifully repro- | AT A PRICE ANYONE CAN AFFORD 
| duced in halftone — glass decorative landscape 
| and true colors masks — use of the figure 

= fine portfolio jewelry textiles and costumes 
metal rareembroideries 
enamels modernart motifs 

crafts | art in industry 

color pottery and tiles 

ceramics art of orientals 

costumes primitive peoples 


Keramic Studio Publishing Co. 
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